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moderate Right. The Agrarians, a party dominated nominally by the peasants, but in fact by the middle class, took the lead in a virtually all-national coalition. In Austria, as we saw in Chapter XII, High Finance succeeded in getting control of the peasant-dominated Catholic Party and in making use of it as an instrument of fascist reaction.
Austria and Czechoslovakia, both of them highly industrialised, would be competitors within any Danubian union. But they might have a common interest in establishing it and thus winning agricultural markets protected from foreign competition, and in protecting their own democratic development against dangers arising from military-fascist and landlord rule in less developed neighbouring countries.1 But events in these latter countries took a course that rendered collaboration with Austria and Czechoslovakia on a democratic basis impossible, and thus deprived collaboration between those two countries of most of its attractions.
The failure of the Hungarian revolution, even in its Communist phase, to solve the ; agrarian problem, resulted in the restoration of a distinctly chauvinist and semi-fascist landlord regime. In the formerly Hungarian parts of Rumania and Yugoslavia the fact that the national revolution had to be directed against a Magyar landlord class eliminated the latter from the reactionary regime and permitted, at least in Rumania, of comparatively far-reaching agrarian' reforms. But in these countries reactionary military dictatorships arose which, by their extreme centralism, drove the Croat and Transylvanian peasants into sharp opposition. In opposing these regimes, and, of course, the Hungarian, the Labour movement of these countries2 had hardly any prospect apart frpm underground revolutionary activities, and was thus clearly distinguished from the strong reform movements in Austria and Czechoslovakia.8 By creating very similar conditions in all the Danubian countries, the present war has probably overcome this split. Unless landlord rule or military autocracy is preserved by external intervention, the problem of Danubian cooperation, after the downfall of Hitlerism and its satellite forces, may be reduced to that of cooperation
1 See Armstrong, op. cit., p. 608, and Keeton-Schlesinger, op. cit<9 77 fF. and 134 ff.
2 In Hungary a small Social Democratic Party purchased its continued legal existence, in a very restricted sphere, by unconditional support of the external, and of most of the internal, policies of the regime.   To say the least, it is very doubtful whether this (even before 1933) sole ^S3^ Labour Party in the South-East Danubian countries represents anything like a majority of the Hungarian workers,
9 See note 3 on p. 431.